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takes advantage of the Shakespearean opportunity to dilate upon 
" The Stratulax Scenes in Plautus' Truculentus "; and the last two 
papers offer a somewhat perfunctory homage to Harvey's discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. 

The concluding pages of the volume, which record the varied 
entertainments of the five-day Shakespeare f§te at Austin, Apr. 
22-26, 1916, contain some very pleasant reading. They serve, how- 
ever, to remind us sadly how little of the inspiration of such an 
occasion can ever receive the permanence of print. One may regret 
also, even in these days of war-economies, that the book itself could 
not be published in a more durable and dignified form and could not 
be better printed. An academic publication of two hundred pages 
should not be marred by a score of grievous misprints; nor should 
it have been possible to read on page 149, concerning Reinhardt: 
" The great success of A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1905 en- 
couraged him to make Shakespeare prominent in the repertory of 
the Deutsches Theater," and to read on page 146, concerning the 
same producer and theatre : " Ever since the remarkable success of 
his A Midsummer Night's Dream there in 1911, Shakespeare has 
had an important place in the bills of the theatre." 

Tucker Brooke. 

Tale University. 
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Heidenroslein 



The Heidenrdslein-question, on which controversy has not ceased 
since 1870, may not yet be closed, but on one point, at least, there 
is almost complete agreement: there must have been a compara- 
tively early form of Heidenroslein. The song in Paul van der 
Aelst's collection of 1602 and the earlier single stanza preserved in 
Regnart and Lechner's Song book of 1586 point to this. Yet, as 
Dunger (Zeitschrift f. d. d. Unterricht, rv, 338 ff.) pointed out, 
such a song has nowhere been found actually alive in popular tra- 
dition. 

It may be of interest therefore to draw attention to certain incon- 
spicuous traces of the Heidenroslein-song, suggestive, at least, of the 
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song's haunting refrain. These traces may have been left by the 
above-named song or stanza, or they may be considered as added 
evidence of the existence of a popular Heidenrbslein. 

Embedded in the heavily jocular Latin of a satirical treatise 
on music written by Erasmus Sartorius, cantor Hamburg ensis 
(ca. 1575-1637) or by the Eostock professor Petrus Lauremberg 
(1585-1639) * occur the opening lines of some German drinking- 
songs : " Audissetis hie, si vobis licuisset esse praesentibus, egregias 
illas bibaculorum letanias; Solennes illos potantium Psalmos, 
Giinstiger Herr und Preund / halt mirs vor iibel nicht / dies 
Glaszlein Ich dir bringen thue / so viel darinnen ist / Eunda, 
runda, runda dinella &c: Turn item ejusdem argument! etiam 
illud : Och Naber ick wiinsch jock en gojen Daeh / Eosken an juw 
Hodekin / Ick bring juw dyth so yth wesen mach / Eosken roth / 
Eosken roth an juwen Hodt / were ydt uth / ydt were wol godt./ 
Praeterea : Ich fuhr mich iiber Ehein : / : auff einem Lilien-BIade 
/ dat wahr mein Schepe : / : Schepe : / : Schepekin. Nee non & 
hoc : Ich fuhr mich einmal zu Brunschwig aus / da diirstet mich 
also sehre / we he he / Die Weinlein die wir giessen / die sol man 
trincken / Die Briinlein die da fliessen / die sollen schwincken; 
Unnd wer ein stetten Buhlen hat / den sol er wincken." (p. 56.) 

If a very homely tone and a rather debased form, dialect at that, 
count among the earmarks of the genuine Volhslied, one might 
suggest that the above-quoted lines, beginning: Och Naber ick 
wiinsch . . . , are those of a Volhslied. And the other songs 
quoted by Lauremberg, together with their Latin context, are cer- 
tainly of a nature to confirm this impression. 

Lauremberg's treatise appeared in a third edition in 1642, as: 
Musomachia, id est Bellum musicale. Ante quinque lustra bellir 
geratum in gratiam Er: Sar; nunc denub institutum a primo ejus 
auctore Petro Laurembergio professore academico. [Eostochii] 
Eichelianis arma suppeditantibus a Johanne Hallervordio toti orbi 
indictum, 1642. There are copies in the Eoyal Library of Berlin 
(Mus. H 2339) and in the Library of Congress, Washington. (ML 
63. S 17.) The Catalogue of Early Books on Music in the Library 
of Congress ("Washington, 1913) states (on the authority of Eitner's 
Quellenlexikon, as Mr. Sonneck, of the Music Division, informs 

1 Not to be confused with his younger brother, the satirist Johann 
Lauremberg. 
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me) that the first edition appeared in 1622 at Hamburg, Henr. 
Carstens. Its title was : " Erasmi Sartori . . . Belligerasrnus, id est 
Historic/, belli exorti in regno musico." I have not seen a copy of 
this edition. 1 * 

Another trace of the Boslein-Teira,in is contained in one of the 
few extant songs of Paulus Mlelissus, which were appended to Zink- 
gref's unauthorized edition of Opitz, Strassburg, 1624. The song 
in question is the freshest of the five and, as Erich Schmidt re- 
marks in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biogmphie, s. v. Zinkgref, 
certainly no dry closet-poetry, although the four others distinctly 
smell of the lamp. It seems quite surprising that thus far little or 
no attention should have been given to this poem, easily accessible 
in Braune's reprint, Neudrucke, xv. 

It may be pointed out, finally, that Cyrilla, in Gryphius' Horri- 
bilicribrifax, bruised and " spitting blood " after her drubbing, 
whimsically exclaims: "Dar ist sen 2 in dem Walde ein Roslein 
roth, das hat sen geschaffen der liebe Gott." 

" Das Heidenroslein ist kein Volkslied, sondern ein volksmassig 
empfundenes Kiinstlerwerk," declares Max Morris, in D&r Junge 
Goethe, vi, 171. This seems true enough. Das Roslein brechen 
appears to have had a quite definite meaning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 8 and the elaborate play of fancy around an undoubtedly erotic 

"After this note had gone to press, further information on the Muso- 
maohia turned up unexpectedly. In Bolte's edition of Andrea Guarna's 
Bellum Grammaticale and its imitations (Morwmenta Germcmiae Paeda- 
gogioa, xliii (1908), Introd., p. 90) three editions are described, dated 
resp. 1622, 1639 and 1642. F§tis (Biographie Univ&rselle des Musiciens) 
refers to editions dated 1626 and 1636. The text of the first edition, 
which Bolte reproduces, but not in connection with the point raised here, 
is slightly different in spelling and does not contain the passage beginning 
with We he he ... , which was first added in the edition of 1639. The 
question of authorship is left undecided. 

'Sen, originally sein, is here a meaningless expletive. 

'And even earlier. Compare for example the following lines from a MS. 
dated 1431, and published in J. J. Eschenburg's Denkmaler altdeutseher 
Dichtkunst, Bremen, 1799, pp. 246 f., and reprinted in v. d. Hagen's Qe- 
sammtabenteuer n, 325: 

doch so moste ik to ju gan, 
und vrundliken mid ju kosen, 
und breken mid ju de rosen 
uppe der Minnen velde. 

It is an interesting coincidence that this poem, like the Rosken roth lines 
above quoted, is in the Low German dialect. Compare further Val. Schu- 
mann's Nachtbiichlein (Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins, Bd. 197) p. 123, 20: 
das ich die bluome der liebe nit wil brechen, so lang biss uns gott ehlich 
zusammen hilft. For the meaning of the line Ich fuhr mioh ilber Rhein, 
which follows the Rosken roth in Lauremberg's text, see the Nachtbiichlein, 
p. 432, s. v. Rhein, and Martin Montanus, Gartengesellschaft (Bibl. Litt. 
Ver. Bd. 217), pp. 352, 16; 402, 29. * W.K. 
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motive — this was, of course, Goethe's conception of it — points to a 
professional servant of the Muse. Yet the alliterative Boslem rot, 
and its repetition, especially striking in Lauremberg's quotation, 
would seem more of the people, and Herder was right in finding 
this expression childlike, even though the word cannot possibly 
apply to the poem as a whole. Eeference to it, in a manifestly 
popular form, in Lauremberg's treatise (1622; 1639; 1642), in the 
least artificial of Melissus' "Five Poems" (1624) and in the text 
of a farce (1663) is of some interest as tracing its path during 
the seventeenth century and suggests that, even if the poem won 
immortality as a Eunstlied, some of its early echoes may be caught 
in the street and on the stage as well as in the study. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

University of Illinois. 



Peter Lauremberg and Fischart 

Dr. Gillet kindly showed me the above notes and suggested that 
1 add a remark on the last song fragment in his very interesting 
qiiotation from Peter Lauremberg, " we he he, Die Weinlein die wir 
giessen . . . den sol er wincken." 

In all of the other very numerous sources, from early in the six- 
teenth century on, this text, consisting properly of only the one 
stanza, begins : 

"Die brtinnlein die da fliessen 
die sol man trineken, 
und wer ein steten bulen hat 
der sol im wincken. . . ." 

except that in Fischart's Gargantua 1 it runs as follows : 

"(He, he,) die Weinlein die wir giessen, 
die soil man trineken, 
die BrSnnlein die da fliessen, 
die sollen schwineken, 
Vnnd wer ein staten Bulen hat, 
der soil jhm wincken; 
vnnd wincken mit den Augen, 
vnnd tretten auff den Fuss, 
Es ist ein harter Orden, 
der seinen Bulen meiden muss." 

I have already expressed the opinion 2 that Fischart is respon- 

1 Reprint by Alsleben (Neudruoke, Halle), p. 137. Cf. also PBB. xxxv 
447. 
' PBB. xxxv, 404. 



